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THE SOLAR ECLIPSE 
Of Eighth month Tth, 1869. 


BY SAMUEL J. GUMMERE. 


More than a year ago there appeared in the | 


columns of the Review a notice of the ap- 
proaching Eclipse of the Sun. Now, when 
the event is so near at hand, further details 
may be acceptable, and, in accordance with 
the request of some readers, the following re- 


marks on solar eclipses in general, and on| 


that of this summer in particular, are offered. 

For a proper understanding of the various 
phases of a solar eclipse for different places 
or for different times at the same place, it is 
quite essential to have a clear conception of 
the form, position and dimensions of the lunar 
shadow and penumbra. This may be readily 
acquired from the illustrations and accom- 
panying explanations of almost any good ele- 
mentary work on Astronomy. 

When the moon’s position is such that her 
penumbra falls fully on our planet, the inter- 
section of its conical surface with the globular 
surface of the earth forms a continuous curve 
somewhat irregular, but approaching more or 


| leas nearly the elliptical form. 


|tact of the two surfaces, 


| afterward where it ends at sunset. 
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To all parts 
of the area thus bounded the sun is at least 
| partially obscured; the obscurity being in 


| gene ral greater as the point of observation is 


farther within,—that is, more remote from 
the boundaries of the area. For any point 
. | aomentarily situated on the boundary line, 
| the eclipse is just beginning or just ending; 
| beginning for those points which the boundary 
| has just reached, ending for those which it is 
-| jus st leaving. 

For a considerable time after the first con- 
the curve of inter- 
section is necessarily incomplete; that is, it 
does not return into itself, but terminates at 


?| those points where the outline of the penum- 


| bra ceases to be intercepted by the earth. 
| For all these terminating points since a direct 


718 | | line from some point of the sun’s circumfer- 


| ence becomes a tangent to the earth's surface, 

| that portion of the sun must evidently be seen 
|in the horizon, and consequently the rising of 
the sun is simultaneous with the beginning or 
the end of the eclipse. 

In very many eclipses the curve of inter- 
section does not become continuous at all; the 
penumbra passing so far north or so far south 
that a portion of it falls always beyond the 
polar regions. Supposing the curve, however, 
to become complete, after a few hours at most 
|it is again broken, in consequence of the an- 
terior portion of the advancing penumbra 
falling beyond the earth. For that point of 
the earth’s surface where the rupture of the 
curve occurs, the sun must again be in the 


| horizon ; and here the eclipse commences just 


as the sun is setting, and from this time the 
extremities of the broken curve continually 
mark points first where the eclipse begins and 
The curve 
finally dwindles to a single point—the point 
of last contact as it is called—and here the 
whole phenomenon ends. 

The reader may see in either the Englis : 
or American Nautical Almanac for this yea 
a diagram in which the positions of the ices 
above referred to are shown. Hewill there 





‘find distinctly marked a collection of curved 
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lines having together the form of an wn elongated 

bent and twisted figure 8. Starting from the | 
centre of the 8, and tracing it around con- 

tinuously the four quarters into which—the | 
whole may be divided, mark respectively the | 
positions of places where the eclipse begins at 

sunrise, ends at sunrise, begins at sunset, ends 

at sunset. é, 

As all these branches of the curve have one 
point common,—viz., the centre of the 8,—the 
complicated paradox seems set before us, that 
sunrise, sunset, the beginning and the end of | 
the eclipse, may be all simultaneous events. 
The explanation, by the aid of diagrams is not 
very difficult: but for a full account of this 
case and of all the varieties of form and po- 
sition assumed by these curves of intersection, 
the reader is referred to such astronomical 
treatises as those of Delambre, Lalande or 
Vince. I would merely add ths at the phe- 
nomenon of the “ midnight sun” just grazing 
the horizon, and blending sunrise with sunset, 
is familiar to those who visit high latitudes, 
and that everywhere on the border of the pe- 
numbral track, there would be instantaneous 
contact and separation of the limbs of the sun 
and moon. 

Such are in general the main features of 
the phenomena of the passage over a portion 
of the earth of the moon’s penumbra. With 
regard to the umbra or dark shadow, several 
different cases may occur. 





The le ngth of the 
conical shadow being about equal to the av- 
erage distance of the moon from the earth, it 
may happen for different positions of the moon 
in its orbit that the cone may reach the earth’s 


surface, or that it may fall short, although 
the axis. prolonged should meet the earth. 
Let us then conceive the axis to be prolonged, 
and the converging lines of the conical surface 
that meet at the vertex, cross each other and | 
then diverge, to be also prolonged indefinitely, 
forming another cone, which we may call the 
supplementary umbra. 

Now the umbra being centrally enclosed | 
by the penumbra, it may happen that the 
latter shall meet the earth in such high lati- 
tudes, north or south, that the former with its 
supplement shall escape the earth entirely. 
We shall then have no other phenomena than 
those of the partial eclipse as set forth above. 

Again, the umbra may meet the earth: 
then the intersection of its conical surface 
with the surface of the earth forms a contiuu- 
ous curve, enclosing an area very small in ex- 
tent compared with that before noticed 
formed by the penumbra, but possessing simi- 
lar properties. Within this area the sun is | 
totally eclipsed; on the boundary total ob- 
scuration is just beginning, or just ending, and 
the total, like the partial eclipse, and for the 
same reason, commences for the earth in gene- 


19° 34’ E. 
|—that is, the time from the first to the last 





ral with the risi ig and ends with thesetting sun. 
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Odes more, 77 moon may be so distant 
that the supplementary shadow alone shall 


reach the earth. In this case also a curvi- 


> . . 
| linear area is marked out, within which there 


is only a partial eclipse, but a partial eclipse 


|of a peculiar kind—the unobscured portion of 
| the sun surrounding the moon in the form of 


a luminous ring. This constitutes an annular 
eclipse. From all places within the curvilinear 
area the ring is visible; for a point on the boun- 
dary the ring is just being completed or just be- 
ing ruptured. During the progress of an an- 
nular eclipse, the area of visibility contracts 


| for a time, because it is falling on portions of 


the earth less and less distant from the moon 
—that body when on the meridian being evi- 
dently nearer to us than when in the horizon. 
In rare cases this contraction of the area of 
visibility may reduce it to a point, and here 
the interesting spectacle would be presented 
of all portions of the luminous ring vanishing 
at once, and the eclipe instantaneously chang- 
ing from annular to total, 

In the eclipse of Eighth month next the 
first contact of the penumbra will occur at a 
point east of the island of Niphon, in lat. 36° 
53’ N., long. 138° 37’ W. from Washington. 
The contact will take place on the 7th day of 
the month, at 2.30 P. M. Washington time, 
though by the Asis itic or local time it will be 
prec isely at sunrise of the 8th. In little more 
than half an hour from this time the advan- 
cing curve of the penumbra will have reached 
Behring’s Strait and touched the American 
Continent, and after about two hours more, 
or at 5 P.M. Washington time, the penumbra 
will have reached New York. The time of 
last contact of the penumbra with the earth 
is 7h. 16m.,* and the “place i isin lat. 14° 50’ N., 
long. 13° 10° W. ‘The entire duration of the 
eclipse is thus about 4{ hours; but the duration 
for any one place is much less. The limiting 
point at which sunrise, sunset, the beginning 
and the end of the eclipse may be regarded 
as simultaneous is in lat. 74° N., long. 1 ‘12° E. 

The umbra makes a track of about 140 
miles in width, extending from lat. 52° 42’ N. 

26’ W. to lat. 31° 15’ N., long. 
The whole duration of the eclipse 


N 


~ 


and long 165° 


contact of the umbra—is a little more than 
2) hours. 
The following description of the northern 


|and southern limits of the umbra within the 


settled parts of our country will enable any 

reader to ascertain whether his residence is 
within the limits, and if not, what would be 
the most accessible and convenient place for 


j . . en . ° 
| him to repair to if he desires to see the eclipse 


as total. The lines were traced by the write r 


* Washington time is always meant in this ar- 
ticle, and all longitudes are reckoned from the me- 
ridian of Washington. 
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on one of the latest editions of Mitchell’s| tian principles, and the cultivation of religious 
Atlas, from the positions given for every min- | character, as well as of manliness and true 
ute of time in the “ Supplement to the Ameri-| refinement. Although not connected with, or 
can Nautical Almanac” for the present year. | controlled by, the Society in its official organi- 
The reader may find it desirable to trace them | zation, it was, from the start, a “select” de- 
from the description on the map of his own | nominational school, admitting none but mem- 
State and of those adjoining. bers. In view of the small and but slowly 

The northern limit of total eclipse, starting | increasing number of the members of the So- 
from the middle point of the western bound- ceity of Friends, it was no wonder that doubts 
ary of Winnebago Co., Iowa, runs north of| were entertained as to the possibility of its 
Cedar Falls, south of Anamosa, crosses the | success. 
Mississippi at Port Byron, Ill., and passing a In one sense, undoubtedly, it had a large 
little south of Pontiac, it reaches the Indiana | degree of success. Under able and faithful 
line directly west of Covington, thence to a| teachers, a considerable number of young men 
point in the southeastern part of Indiana at} were trained and graduated, with a thorough- 
the intersection of the 39th parallel of lati-| ness not unfitted to compare well with the 
tude and the meridian of 8° west from Wash-| actual results of college education elsewhere. 
ington. It crosses the Ohio river at a distance | Several of them grew up, and centinued to 
of about 22 miles from Cincinnati, (the nearest | be, in the fullest sense, consistent and valu- 
approach to that city,) passes through Moor- i Friends. Many others imbibed princi- 

| 
' 


head in Kentucky, north of Newbern, Pu-| ples which affected favorably, to a most im- 
laski Co., Virginia, through Roxboro, Oxford | portant degree, their whole lives, although 
and Williamston in North Carolina to Cape | subsequent influences modified in part their 
Hatteras. external profession. A few (where will it not 
The southern limit, from a point on the} be so?) left the institution without showing, 
Missouri River in lat. 41° 40’ north, passes | either in it or elsewhere, any good to have 
through Quincy, Adams Co., Lowa, just north been obtained, except some intellectual ad- 
of Princeton, Mercer Co., Missouri, south of | vantages. 
Bowling Green in the same State tothe mouth} But the ordeal of criticism to which an in- 
of the Missouri; thence across [ilinois to the | stitution like Haverford is subjected, is pecu- 
mouth of the Wabash; through Bowling |liarly severe. Its very purpose being to en- 
Green in Kentucky and Clinton in Tennessee, | large and cultivate the mind, unsectarian 
north of Knoxville, through Columbus in | liberality is, for this, essential. Yet, it had 
Polk Co., N. C., and thence to the ocean at|to be judged according to the high and close 
the point where the boundary between the two| standard of the principles of Friends; and 
Carolinas meets the coast. | this standard is one less easy, perhaps, to de- 
Everywhere between the lines thus described | fine and apply, in such critical judgment, 
the eclipse will be total—the obscuration con-| than almost any other. Especially, too, was 
tinuing longer as the place is nearer the mid-| this made difficult, toward the close of the 
dle of the belt of country thus marked, the | first period of the history of Haverford, by 
greatest duration being about three minutes. |the divided state of opinion and sentiment 
The following are the principal villages and | among Friends in this country, upon certain 
cities that lie very near the track of the cen-| points. Not to dwell upon these, the result is 
tral eclipse, and that are therefore the most well known. Not continuing to find support 
favorable points for observation :—Boones- | upon its original basis, its doors were closed. 
boro, Des Moines, Oskaloosa, Fairfield and| With extreme disappointment, its founders 
Burlington in Iowa; Macomb, Petersburg, | abandoned their enterprise, which had seemed 
Springfield, Shelbyville, Greenup and Robin- | so full of usefulness and hope. 
son in Illinois; Washington, Fredonia and| Then appeared, after a very few years, 
New Market in Indiana; Shepherdsville, | striking evidence that, after all, so excellent 
Bairdstown, Springfield and London in Ken-|an effort had not been a failure. The old 
tucky; Estillville in Virginia; Wilkesboro, | students of Haverford retained their attach- 
Ashboro and Clinton in North Carolina. ment to it; and, under an impulse given by 
(To be concinded.) their enthusiasm, an endowment fund (con- 
; —— | siderable for that time) was raised ; and, with 
yer aay See |many of the same managers, though with a 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE, | different faculty of teachers, the institution 
More than thirty years ago this institution | was re-opened, with new promise. 
was established, for the purpose of providing| It is not proposed now to go into the par- 
a high grade of education for the sons of|ticulars of its subsequent history. Vicissi- 
Friends, with protection from the ordinary | tudes, far from unimportant, have occurred 
dangers of college life, and under circum-|in it. Dangers, on the right hand and on the 
stances favorable to the inculcation of Chris- | left, have been encountered ; not always witL- 
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out loss. 
increasing; and, in some respects, it may be 
regarded as having as safe a position Beat) 
aby previous time. 

But, the question remains, does Haverford | 
College answer all the purpose for which it 
was founded and is sustained? As already | 
stated or implied, the experiment of an ez- 
cluaively denominational College for the sons 
of Friends was considered as having been 


shown to be impractic able, after its first sus- | 
It is now, with limitations, open | 


pension. 


also to others. In a pecuniary or “ business” 


. ° ° | 
sense, this is clearly an advantage; nay, in| 


that sense, a necessity. It is not nearly al- 


Ways a disadvantage even in the character of | 


Human nature is the same 
Some of the least 


the institution. 
everywhere. 


sistent Friends, and some of its best graduates 
not members of the Society. Yet there are 
good reasons why a really “select” assem- 
blage of those brought up under the same 
general principles and mode of life would be 
a desirable thing, if practicable. 
formed at Cullege often last through a life- 
time, and extend, also, indefinitely. Conflict | 
between the teaching of the institution and | 
that met with at home, on subjects of import- | 
ance, must sometimes prove unsettling ; and, | 
proper as it is to avoid sectarian narrowness 


in all institutions, and most of all in those of! 


learning, Haverford can only be true to the 
purpose of its origin, and so meet rightly the | 
responsibility of its conducters, while it adds | 
to the best attainable secular instruction the 
inculeation of Christian truth in its simplicity, 
as taught in Scripture, and testified to by the 
founders of the Society of Friends. Should 
this seem to be propagandism or proselyting, 
it is still unavoidable, and right. 

Is it practicable, then, to make Haverford, 
again and now, an exc Jusive ly “select” insti- 
tution? Intimate acquaintance with almost 
the whole of its history convinces the writer | 
that only in one way could or can this be| 
made possible—by an endowment, large 
enough to render it entirely independent of | 
its annual number of students. Upon its! 


present basis, admitting some every year who | 


are not members, its numbers have not been 


for several years quite enough to meet its cur- | 
How, then, in recollection of 


rent expenses. 
its former compulsory closure on the select 
basis, can it be imagined that it could be en- 
abled 
supplies were narrowed ? 
needs a large endowment, for some greatly 
wanted improvements, apart from this. Prob- 
ably no other denomination in this country 
has done so little for its educational institu- 
tions, in proportion to their needs and the 
resources of its members, as the 
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Latterly, its prosperity has been | Friends at one. 


) creditable | 
students at Haverford have been sons of con-| 


Associations | 


(un-endowed) to live, if the limits of its | 
Haverford College | 


Society of 
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This is said in full reeol- 
lection and recognition of the generous, some- 
times munificent acts of a number of indi- 
| vidual Friends, to whose support Haverford 
College owes, and has over and over again 
| owed, its present existence. But there is no 
advantage in repeated special aid which could 
|not be much more productively obtained by 
| means of a permanent sufficient fund. 

| In conclusion, this view is urged for the 
| consideration of those interested, as it is be- 
lieved an increasing number of Friends now 
‘are, in the College. Haverford must either 
be self-supporting on business principles, or 
|it must be conducted and supported for its 
usefulness, without being expected to main- 
tain itself, In order for it really to support 
itself, its basis should be widened rather than 
narrowed. Students of good character should 
he invited and encouraged to come to it from 
all quarters. Advertisement of its special 
|and general advantages should be made, ex- 
tensive enough to reach all Jikely to avail 
themselves of them. Restrictions and }imita- 
tions of a purely denominational kind should 
be relaxed ; aud every thing should be done 
to attract, as well as to instruct youth. The 
other alternative above mentioned is, to the 
|mind of the writer, of itself much more de- 
sirable. That is the swummum the 
\ideal of Haverford. But it will never, in a 
husiness sense, pay for itself. To accomplish 
its true mission, Haverford College requires, 
and should have now, a /arge permanent en- 
dowment. ALUMNUS. 


| - =. — 
THE WESTERN INDIANS,-—NO. IX. 
BY JOSEPH PoTTS. 


bonwumn, 


Missionary Work. 
It cannot be denied that the Society of 
| Friends has developed much less of what is 
generally known as the missionary spirit, than 
| might have been expected from a body which 
| so truly recognizes the duty of self-denial, and 


the right of oppressed humanity. With deep 
thankfulness we note that “ Quakerism” has 
| become almost synonymous with impartial be- 
nevolence. It is also a matter for heartfelt 
praises to our Lord, that our ministry has not 
become stated and localized, but that num- 
bers of earnest men and women have always 
stood ready “ with their loins girded and their 
lights burning,” to run hither and thither 
| preaching the word, regardlesa of every con- 
| sideration but their Master’s will. It would 
not be difficult, perhaps, to find the reasons 
(or reasonings) which have operated to pre- 
vent more godly men and women Friends— 
with or withou t the special gift of preaching— 
from seeking to teach and elevate those who 
dwell in “the dark places of the earth” by 
casting in their lot with them in a lengthene vd 
residence. But the needs of the hour require 
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us inthen+ to leave the past. The ssevidehen| 
vf God opens its work before each generation. 
Let us inquire whether a loud call is not going 
forth just now for Friends to enter earnestly 
into this missionary work in our own western 
country,—among a poor people, who, with all 


their natural capacities, their simplicity of 


(unenlightened) belief in one Great Spirit, 


and freedom trom idolatry, are passing rapid- 
earth—perishing 


ly from the 
knowledge.” 

If the truths of Christianity are a blessing 
to men; if we have hope through patience 
and comfort of the Scriptures, and must there- 
by be “thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works ;” if a civilized life conduces to happi- 
ness and the glory of God; just now the re- 
sponsibility attaches to all before whom the 
Holy Spirit places this open door. 

Thousands of Indians are collec ting upon 
Reservations where Government stands ready 
to encourage and assist missionary efforts. 
Thousands more are yet without the knowl- 
edge of a white man, except as an enemy 

eager for a pretext to de sstroy them, and with 

whom great intimacy has only taught them 
corruptions from which they had before been 
free. To brave the perils of seeking inter- 
course with the latter class, or to settle down 
to the slow work of instruction among the 
former, requires the most genuine self-denial 
—which springs alone from the grace of Christ 
in the soul. 

It is not hard to define what the necessities 
of the case re quire. 
thing. Some of them must even be taught to 
think and feel. Yet there must be few in 
whom the“ Witness of truth” cannot be awak- 
ened. The best human evidence persuades us, 
that many of them are peculiarly open to the 
impre ssions produced by consistent, self. for- 
getting loyalty to the Prince of Peace and 
truth. And how seldom have they had a 
chance to see it! 

In the condensed account I have thus far 
given of the different tribes and their loca- 
tions, | have wished continually to get before 
our minds a view of the field each presented 
for missionary work—for education and i 
struction in all that is good. Whatever may 
be the result of the expe riment now begun, 
of acting in the « capacity of governme ntal 
agents and controllers of the Indians, Friends 
will alw: ays be greatly needed in what men 
call the humbler vocation of Teachers. 

Those of us who appreciate in some degree 
the value of unadulterated Truth as we hold 
it, must feel that Friends are especially quali- 
fied to tell the story of Redeeming Love to 
those who need itso much. They who are con- 
vineed there can be no stronger arm to lean 
upon than that of Immanuel, nor any more 


“for lack of 
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Holy Spirit, heuid« often be found ¢ heerfally 
dispensing with human protection, and with 
human discouragment also. It is for such 
purposes that these convictions are given us; 
and God delights to have His faithfulness 
proved. It is of course primarily necessary 
that this proving of the promises should be in 


| accordance with a call of the Spirit. 


There are many positions of Superintend- 
ents of Instruction, and of Teachers, where 
qualified persons are greatly needed; and in 
those isolated fields such positions would per- 
mit the development of just such qualifica- 
tions as each person had received, unless he 
had altogether mistaken his calling. 

The slight sketch we have given must show 
that the duties of such a station include any 
and every good work that circumstances make 
possible. While relieved from the responsi- 
bility of governing, which is the Agent’s busi- 
ness, and freed by their religious convictions 
from anxious care to protect life or prope rty, 

Christian prudence being distinguishable 


from unchristian carefulness,) they are called 


The Indians need every- | 


‘of the individual. 


upon continually to do good to “the bodies 
and souls of men” in the ability afforded. 
Their schools, when it is possible to have them, 
are the centres of their work. The instruc- 
tion in these will be in accordance with the 
possibilities of their location. They must be- 
come scholars themselves, to learn the native 
tongue of the tribe in which their lot is cast. 


I can hardly conceive of the possibility of 


an earnest Christian being found in such a 
position without knowing, when upon his 
field of labor, some measure of a call and quali- 
fication to set forth the Way of Salvation. 
It is, of course, extremely desirable that this 
should be the work to which all the rest is 
subordinate; but the engagement entered into 
leaves full scope for the liberty we so highly 
prize, to speak of these things or refrain from 
speaking, as conduces most to the true peace 
It may be his calling to 
prepare the way for some Gospel messenger 
in that land of darkness ; and his faithful dis- 
charge of duties which are seemingly tem- 
poral—the imparting of new and elevating 
thoughts, and advancing the physical well- 
being of the Indians by new habits of indus- 
try, of thrift, and of cleanliness, may be as 
highly acceptable to his Maker as anything 
else could be. 

These imports ant points are also within the 
scope of pre actical Farmers, who are gre atly 
wanted to instruct the Indians, that their re- 
luctant labor upon the soil may not be wasted, 


and that the change in their mode of life may 


vigilant protector and counsellor than the! 


subserve their interests, as well as those of 
their white neighbors. 


It is a serious thing to go thousands of 


miles from home and friends for a stay of 


many months or years, and to undertake the 


i ee Sa ee SS, 
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exposures and privations inseparable from 
such a life. The prospect of worldly gain 
could not move us to it, as it has done many 
thousands. But these have gone for a selfish | 
purpose (more or less)—they have been self: 
reliant spirits, or what is another form of the 
same thing, have relied on “ the arm of flesh” 
with their companions in travel—the strength | 
of numbers and carnal weapons—and trusted | 
to be upheld in all difficulties by the prospect 
and the realization of temporal gain. 

Shall not they much more be _ helped 
through, with all the physical ease that is | 
necessary, and with great mental peace and 
strength and comfort, who go for the love of 
Christ and of Hiscreatures? Whose reliance | 
is continually upon Him of whom it is said, | 
“When a man’s ways please the Lord, He} 
maketh even his enemies to be at peace with | 
him ;” who shuts the mouth of lions who seem 
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and see the salvation of God.” How differ- 
ent this from the dictates of human prudence! 
“Stand still,” when difficulties, dangers, and 
trials surrounded them! “Stand still,” 
when the oppressor hung close upon their 
rear, just reaching forth his relentless hand 
to grasp their wives and children, and drag 


‘them back into cruel and degrading bondage, 


from which they had just escaped! “Stand 
still” in such a moment as this! How loud- 
ly did human nature demand protection! 
How urgent were the dictates of human wis- 
dom to act—to act with all their might—the 
part that reason would assign them. 

The command thus given was accompanied 
with the assurance of safety. “Stand still, 
the of God.” And how 
sublime is the effect upon that great multi- 
tude! Relying, in simple faith, upon the pro- 


and see salvation 





ready to devour; and who said Himself, “I 
will never leave thee nor forsake thee!” 
There is no man that hath left house, or 
parents, or bretheren, or wife, or children, for 
the kingdom of God’s sake, who shall not re- 


tection of their God, they obey the injunction 
thus laid upon them, and when, to the view 


| of man, no way appeared for their deliverance, 


| behold! a miracle in their favor. The waves 
| of the sea parting, stood upon heaps, like a wall 





ceive manifold more in this present time, and 

in the world to come life everlasting !” 

(To be continued 
lai 


For Friend«’ Review. 
FAITH, 
BY CHARLES WILLIAMS. 


on either side, and disclosed a path to con- 
duct them to safety, and their pursuers to 
destruction. 

And while the Great Eternal is veiled from 
mortal eyes, as being too pure to be beheld 
by material vision, He has revealed His will 
to man ip strict accordance with the mani- 
festations of the outward world, and He has 


s 
‘« 


Man is placed upon this earth to undergo| not only permitted but commanded us to ap- 











that probation which has been made neces |proach His throne in prayer. That prayer 
sary by the will of Heaven, preparatory to| which arises as incense from the altar of the 
his entering upon that state of happiness in-| contrite heart, is more acceptable to Him who 


















































































































































tended for him in future. 


In his weakness} was a Man of sorrows and acquainted with 


and imbecility he cannot fathom futurity—| grief, than praise from the altar of profes- 


even to the next succeeding moment it is 
shrouded from his most scrutinizing gaze by 
the veil of mystery. ; / 

The Deity can with a frown destroy our 


proudest works, and render abortive the ut- | 


most efforts of our power and ingenuity; or, 
with a smile, eall forth into strength and 
energy the most insignificant of earthly 
things; and His watchful and protecting 
care is over those who yield up all to the die- 
tates of his will. This, then, is a basis of 
morality and humility upon which the whole 
fabric of human transactions should be reared. 
Upon these principles rests the faith of the 
Christian, of which we find many beautiful 
illustrations both in the Old and New Testa- 
ments. 


| 


| 
| 


| 


When Israel was beset by the Egyptians 
behind, and stopped by the Red Sea before ; 
when all human prudence dictated to them 
the most decided, the most ener_etic action, 
how beautiful, how sublime is the scene, when 


| sional zeal. It is the simple exercise of faith 
| that is required of us, reposing in filial con- 
fidence on Him who has invited the weary 
and the heavy laden to come and find rest to 
their souls. 

How many beautiful illustrations of this 
principle do we find around us. It is 
shadowed forth in the operations of the men- 
tal, moral, and physical worlds. It a 
principle that lies as it were below the reach 
of reason: it forms the substance of this 
great system of nature. The light of science 
reveals nothing to explain it. It is too deep 
for the plummet of human wisdom. We are 
at once lost in profound wonder, when we 
attempt to fathom the mysterious abyss 
around us. 

The birds of passage, at the approach of 
winter, take their departure from our un- 
friendly climate, and confidently pursue their 
fight to realms unknown, in seach of brighter 
skies and more congenial lands, relying upon 


is 





their great Prophet, the devoted servant of 
the Lord, in the name of the Most High, | 
utters that impressive command, “ Stand still, ! 


that instinct which nature has implanted 
within them, and whose authority is to them 
what that of faith is to us. 
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Behold the gallant but frail bark as she 
glides out from port upon the bosom of the| 
tranquil ocean, freighted with her priceless | 
cargo of human life! How gracefully she | 
skims over the waters, as a swan sporting | 
upon its swelling waves. But when the winds | 
are sent forth to vex the troubled deep, when 
the heaving main, lashed by the raging tem- 
pest, rolls its fearful billows to the clouds, see 
the little vessel, scourged on by the blast 
and exposed to the fury of the tempestuous 
elements, now mounting magnificently up- 


ward on the foam-capped wave, and mingling |‘ 


her sails in the clouds, as the beautiful bird 


of Paradise rides triumphs antly on the wings | 


of the storm, rejoicing in its lightness, buoy- 


ancy and beauty; and now plunging prec ipi- | 


tately into a dread abyss, as though she was 
rus shing to inevitable destruction amid the 
huge watery waste and the wild war of ele-| 
ments: yet the pilot, steadily watching the | 
needle beside him, skilfully turns about the 
driving vessel at his will, and so baffles the 
winds and waves, that he rides out the storm in 
safety, und is at last landed at the appointed 
haven. 

So the Christian, amid the storms of tempta- 
tion and trial that ever assail him here, if he 


keep a single eye to Him who ruleth in 


the families of men, and carefully perform 
his duty, regardless of selfish indulgences,— 


if he do but “stand still” when the Fiat of 


Omnipotence commands—will at Jast assured- 
ly be permitted to “see the salvation of God.” 
GENERAL MEETING OF FRIENDS IN KANSAS. 

A General Meeting for religious service 
and the consideration and elucidation of re- 
ligious subjects was held by ap pointment and 
under the supe rvision of a committee ap- 
pointed by Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
with the co- ope ration of committees appointed 
by Kansas and Cottonwood Quarterly Meet- 


ings at Springfield Meeting-house, Douglass | 


Co., Kansas, commencing on the 14th, and 
continued by adjournments through the 15th 
and i6th of Fifth month, 1869. 

Present of the Yearly Meeting Committee, 
Joseph Cox, Francis W. Thomas, John Henry 
Douglas, Luke Thomas, Susan B. Pedrick 
and Anna Maria Pugh. Present also with 
credentials, Asa C. Tuttle, of Salem, Ohio, 
and Nathan H. Ballinger and Ann B. Gauze, 
from Spiceland, Indiana. 


The meeting convened for Divine worship | 


on the morning of the 14th. Earnest suppli- 


cation was raised, imploring the presidency | 
and blessing of our holy Head, which, it is | 


reverently believed, was answered in the 
ability vouchsafed to his servants in the min- 


|near. The Yearly Meeting Committee, by 


their clerk, proposed that Francis W. Thomas 
should preside over the business sessions to be 
held. This being united with, Washington 
| Hadley was appointed clerk, ‘and Mahlon 
Stubbs and Elizabeth A. White assistants. 
An interesting consideration arose as to the 
object to be accomplished by the Christian 
|Church, and what is of vital importance to 


,| make it effective. The subject was pertinently 


land weightily elucidated. The object to be 
accomplished is the salvation of souls. The 
The Chureh is the appointed means under 
God for the salvation of the world. Christ 
came into the world to seek and to save that 
| which was lost, and this is the foundation of 
the work of all Christian churches,—/o seek 
and to save. The Church should move on 
aggressively, until the Gospel message is car- 
ried to earth's remotest bounds. 

| Among the numerous means to render the 
Church effective in accomplis shing its object, 
the fostering of a divinely-appointed, anointed 
and qualified ministry is of vital importance. 
The apostles were anointed to go forth with 
'the message, but were commanded to wait 
until imbued with power from on high. The 
dissemination of the revealed will of God as 
contained in the Holy Scriptures was felt to 
be a means of much importance. Inasmuch 
as it is declared by the inspired writer that 
they are “able to make wise unto salvation 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus,” how 
|important that they should be brought within 
the reach of every son and daughter of Adam. 
First-day schools for scriptural and religious 


instruction were also felt to be a means of 


much importance. Churches should foster 
and push the First-day school work, and not 
be satisfied with making them an intellectual 
feast merely, but endeavor to reach the heart, 


and let every thing be done to the glory of 


God. 

But among the means of effectiveness, indi- 
vidual faithfulness of the members of the 
Church was regarded as of most vital im- 
portance. There is need of each member 
coming up to the help of the Lord against the 
|mighty. Let each teel that the efficiency of 
the Church is to be affected by his or her 
faithfulness. Faithfulness in little things 
| constitutes a great thing. There is no cross 
so great but it becomes easy if borne immedi- 
ately and willingly. We must keep Christ 
constantly before us, and in humility be will- 
ing to learn of his humblest i instruments. Let 
it be the prayer of every Christian, “ Make 
me more like Jesus.” 

After a session of about three hours, 
the meeting adjourned to 10 o'clock next 


istry ‘of the Word. At the opening of the| morning, the 15th, when, after a solemn si- 
afternoon session, during a season of solemn 
waiting, the Divine Presence was felt to be 


| lence and vocal prayer, the meeting was oc- 
cupied with the subject of worship, and the 
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consideration what constitutes acceptable | 
worship from the creature to the Creator. In | 
elucidation of this point, F. W. Thomaa,—J. | 
H. Douglas, A. C. Tuttle, S. B. Pedrick, N. 
H. Ballenger and others bore testimony to the | 
spirituality and individuality of Divine wor- 
ship as being the homage due from the crea- 
ture to the Creator. 

In the afternoon, after observance of a| 
season of retirement and prayerfulness, the | 
subject of Peace was introduced for considera- | 
tion by the Query, What is the duty of 
the Christian Church in the furtherance of 
the principle of Peace? This called forth 
much exercise and weighty communications 
from many Friends, occupying attention until 
the time of adjournment. 

A meeting for worship was held in the 
evening. Many hearts were tendered, and | 
the meeting separated under a renewed sense | 
of Divine favor. 

Ou First-day, the 16th, a meeting was held | 
at 8) o'clock, A.M., more especially for the 
children. Also one for Divine worship at 10 
A.M. and 3 P.M., and another at candle 
lighting; after which the meeting came to a| 
svlemn conclusion. 

The attendance was very large, and the | 
meeting-house being quite inadequate for the | 
accommodation of the company, a large can- | 
vas was erected adjoining, under which the | 
sessions were mostly held, 

Remarkably good order and serious inter- 
est characterized the various sittings. The 
presence and lively zeal of our dear Friend | 
Joseph Cox, of Indiana, over 90 years of age, 
who, with his wife of nearly the same age, | 
had travelled a distance of over 600 miles to | 
attend the meeting, was felt to be an example | 
of faithfulness in the Lord’s service, both 
strengthening and encouraging. Many hearts 
were touched during the various sittings, and 
were made to overflow with thankfulness for 
the precious evidence afiorded of Divine 


o* 


Presence and favor, and were led fervently | 


to acknowledge that verily it has been good 
fer us to be here. 
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might be done, (if upon reverent seeking for 
counsel and for the mind of the Spirit, it 
should be found to be right), in districts 
where our Society is extinct or nearly so, and 
where inaccurate sentiments prevail in refer- 
In the 
modern meetings of this character some new 
features are introduced. 


ence to our doctrines and principles. 


In addition to the 
assemblies purely for worship, seasons are in 
some cases appropriated to the presentation 
and vindication of particular moral and reli- 
gious positions, upon which the general mind 
needs enlightenment—as temperance and peace, 
the inappropriateness of continuing, in this 
Christian era, those ceremonial observances 
which had their proper place before the in- 
‘arnation of Christ, and which then pointed 
forward to the great central fact of time. 


| These meetings are held by the authority of 


Yearly Meetings, and under the direction 
of committees composed of solid Friends, and 
we are content to trust to their religious 
judgment as to the work required of them, in 
their day, and in reference to their surround- 
ings. To their own Master they stand, 
and to serve Him faithfully is, we doubt not, 
their concern. 

It is right to cultivate a feeling of confi- 
dence in our fellow-servants and fellow mem- 
bers, and to bear in mind that the ends to be 
accomplished and the means to be employed 
may, of necessity, vary in different districts 
With 


regard to the holding of religious meetings for 


ef country and conditions of society. 


|masses of people in neighborhoods where, in 
the light of Truth it is clearly seen that such 
| are needed, we have nothing but encourage- 
jment to express. As to connecting with 
them an arrangement for services not in- 





Condensed from the proceedings of the meeting. 
Wasuincton Haptey, Clerk. 
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GENERAL MEETING OF FRIENDS IN Kan- 
sas.—It is to be regarded, not as an innova- 
tion, but asa return to a good usage of “ the 


earnest days of old,” that general Meetings of | 


Friends are held in various places, at which 
masses of people, members of our religious 
Society and others, assemble for the highest 


cluded in a clear religious concern and Di- 
vine requirement, a jealous care, we trust, 
will be exercised, that the leading idea, the 
vardinal principle of our Church system be 
| left uncompromised. Not as words, of course, 
but reverent conviction would we adhere to 
Headship and Presidency of Christ in the 
Church, by the Holy Ghost whom He has 
sent and given to abide with us and to teach 
jus all things, the Anointing—the Unction 
| from the Holy One, withont whose influence 
the truth cannot be savingly promulgated. 





object of life. In many other localities this 





In approving the Christian labors of our dear 
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Friends, we assume their practical recognition | 


of a principle and guidance without which we 
should not be the associates and the succes- 
sors of Fox and Penn. 

That souls have been converted and brought 
to Christ on some of these occasions, cannot 
be gainsayed. In every such case there is 
rejoicing with the angels of God. Shall our 
human hearts regard with callous indiffer- 
ence those gracious dealings of the Lord 
which thrill with joy the courts of heaven? 

For such general meetings there is both 
room and need, and we would gladly see them 
regularly and annually held in various parts 
of New Jersey and Pennsylvania where we 
have meeting-houses deserted, or nearly so. 
Where such is the case, it is time for the 
Society to do again her first works. 

sy the kindness of our friend W. Hadley, 
of Lawrence, Kansas, the Review is furnished 
with notes of such a gathering in that State. 
We do not doubt that the many assembled in 
the Saviour’s Name favored to know 
that He was in the midst of them. May His 
Name be blessed and His work revived “in 
the midst of the years.” 


were 


Tue Great Eciipse or 1869.—We are 
indebted to the President of Haverford Col- 
lege for another valuable paper in reference 
to this interesting event. The attention cf 
readers is invited to it, and it may be desirable 


to many to recur to his previous paper on page 


646 of last volume. 


ccnasiiabe 

TEACHER WANTED at Crosswicks, N. J. 
See advertisement. 

bail le 

New York YearRty MEETING. 


cluded from page 670).—The sentiment having 


i Con- 


been expressed in an early sitting that the 
Clerk’s position should be occupied by some 
younger Friend, it was interesting to observe, 
as the meeting progressed, how satisfactorily 
the ship was steered by a veteran pilot. 
have ever been favorable to the development 
in the Church of the gifts of the young, and 
it may be best not to retain in the clerkship 
the same individual for a great many succes- 
sive years. In some instances a meeting is 
well served by a young Friend in this capa- 
city. Yet in New York Yearly Meeting, the 
clerk immediately preceding the present in- 


We) 
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cumbent was of advanced years when first 
appointed, and his predecessor, the venerable 
Richard Mott, the Nestor of that body, per- 
the with extraordinary 
ability after he had attained to 


formed functions 


rreat 


g age. 


No rule can be laid down on this subject,— 
yet it is to be remembered that a Yearly 
Meeting Clerk has to decide promptly upon 
points involving much acquaintance with dis- 
cipline, order, and underlying principles. 
For this it would that he 


should not only be possessed of religious 


seem desirable 
weightiness and experience, but it is well also 
that he 
brance 


should be able to grasp in his rewem- 
the consecutive facts and acts, the 
usages and the legislation of many years. 


This observation is made as a remark of gen- 


eral bearing. It is not meant that changes 
should be infrequent, but that it is a happy 
thing fora Yearly Meeting to have at the 
table a clerk who is a veteran in the disci- 
pline, and whose decisions will be sound and 
satisfactory. This may sometimes be attained 
without taxing the same person unadvisedly. 
In London Yearly Meeting, for 80 years the 
| clerk was changed annually, though a former 
‘clerk was not unfrequently recalled after an 
interval. The present clerk evinced no abate- 
ment in his well-proved capabilities, whilst 
the labor was lightened by an assistant of 
satisfying completeness. 

A vacancy having occurred in the Repre- 
sentative Meeting, it was filled by the ap- 
| pointment of Edmund A. Purr. 

On the afternoon of First-day, (previous to 

| the afternoon meeting for worship), the anni- 
|versary of New York First-day School was 
held in the basement of the meeting-house. 
Of this interesting occasion it may suffice to 
‘say that it was not only conducted in an ex- 
| emplary manner, as viewed from a Friend’s 
standpoint, but that it was one of intense and 
| touching interest, showing deep religious con- 
vern on the part of the teachers, rewarded by 
beautiful and beneficial progress on the part 
lof the pupils, 


| Five CorresronpENTs having been re- 
| leased at their own request, the following ap- 

| pointments were reported, which should be 
| noted in the copies of the Book of Meetings. 

| For New York Monthly Meeting, Westbury 
Quarter. Witiram R. Tuurston, address 
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141 William St., New 
William Cromwell.) 

Oswego Monthly Meeting, Nine Partners 
Quarter. JosErpH FLAGLER, address Pough- | 
keepsie, Dutchess Co., N. Y., 
Congdon. 

Butternuts Monthly Butternuts 
Quarter. JosEPH BuLL, address West Oneon- 
ta, Otsego Co., N. Y. 
Bull.) 

Marleboro Monthly Meeting, ( 
ter. GEORGE HALLOCK, 
Ulster Co., N. Y. 
Thorne.) 

Farnham Monthly Meeting, Ferrisburgh| 
Quarter. JosHua Buu, address East Farn- 
ham, Province of Quebec, Canada. 
of Abner H. Beede.) 

The concluding minute embodied a thank- 
ful acknowledgment of 
goodness of the Master in the blessing of the 
influence of His Spirit, by which the Church | 
had been enabled to transact with great har- | 


York. (In place of| 
in place of Geo. 
Meeting, 
(In place of Henry 
‘ornwall Quar- 


Milton, 
(In place of Thomas P. 


address 


(In place | 


the condescending | 


mony the concerns that came before it. 
5 -—~!8P 

New ENGLAND YEARLY MEEtTING.—( Con- 
tinued.) —Additional correspondence informs 
that 3,500 copies of the London General 
Epistle were ordered to be printed. It was | 
mentioned that an important City paper an- 
nually reprints this Epistle, and suggestion 
was made that with a little effort it might be 
inserted in town and village periodicals | 
wherever Friends reside, thus giving extended 
circulation to a document so edifying and so} 
calculated to impress the reading ‘publie with 
the doctrines and moral principles held by | 
our religious Society. It was regarded as| 
especially valuable in its brief presentation | 
of the testimony against war. Report was| 
made respecting the Boarding-school at Pro- | 
vidence. No. of pupils in the autumn term | 
170—in the spring term 148. The clear pro- 
fit of the school for the vear was $3,500. 
This had gone towards liquidating the debt | 
for additions to the buildings, leaving still an | 
indebtedness of $11,000. The followi ing scale | 
of prices was adopted on recommendation of | 
the Committee. For members of New Eng- | 
land Yearly Meeting $140 per annum. For | 
children, one of whose parents is a member of 
New England Yearly Meeting, $190. 
all others $300. 





| tion. 
| that results may be expected. 
lof George Fox was referred to, encouraging 


'and Dymond were also referred to. 


| 4,618, being 


|education, the danger 


| doings, the directings of the Spirit o! 


|immediate revelation. 
'shown of beginning early with all ag 


‘of the s 


For | 


.° 3 | 
Sixty-two children belong: | 
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the need of a higher education, of a more 
thorough and extended mental discipline, 
and many seemed resolutely bent upon re- 
newed and inceeased exertion in this direc- 
The concern took so practical a form, 
The example 


learning, and industriously availing himself 
of the scholarship of others. Bare lay, Penn 
Report 
was made of 64 First-day schools, with 343 
teachers, and an attendance of 1,693 pupils, of 
whom 1,073 are members. The membership 
of the Yearly Meeting was reported to be 
an increase of 59 during the 
year; 53 had been admitted by request, 31 
by birth, and three by certificate. There had 
been 22 disownments, 29 removals, and 88 
deaths. 

At a general meeting on the subject of 
was pointed out of a 
merely theoretic teaching of Scripture doc- 
trine, without connecting internally with 
practice, experience and every item of living. 


|Startling disclosures were made of depravity 


on the part of individuals who had been thus 
theoretically instructed, without di- 
rected, according to our most practical doc- 
trine, to mind, in all our counsellings and 
Truth, 
known in the 
The importance was 


being 


whether seen in the written or 


brought under the care of Friends in First- 
day schools, in enlightening their cencientit 
upon all our moral testmonies, as against in- 
temperance and war. 

The cost of the school for Freed-people at 
Washington during the past year was $2,761.- 
20. This is to be continued under the care 
ame Committtee, “ who are meauwhile 
to look towards drawing the Freedmen away 
from the city to the open country, where, in 
colonies, they might cultivate the soil and be 
removed from their overcrowded, idle, wn- 
healthy condition in cities.” Subscriptions 
for Freedmen’s libraries were recommended. 

It is among the symptoms of vitality in a 
Church when, overlooking the boundary of 
its own pale, there is a Chris tian yearning, 
‘leading to Christian action for the highest 
good of them that are without. “ When 
thou art converted,”’ said the Lord to Peter, 
“strengthen thy brethren.” And the statis- 
tics res pecting the use by our members of the 
means of intoxication showing a very satis- 
factory clearness, a solemn sense of responsi- 
bility pervaded the body in reference to the 


ing tothis Yearly Meeting were in attendance, | | community, and a fee ling that whilst the So- 


and 17 from other Y early Meetings. An in- 
crease of the fund for the tuition of needy 
members was recommended. 

There wag much appreciative expression of 


| ciety was very nearly clear of this evil, they 
were called upon to use their influence, in 
every suitable way, to save the lost and to 
arrest and preserve those who may be tempted. 
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The concern so far ripe med as to de me nd ex-| be present where two or three are gathered in 
pression in the holding of a public Temper-| His name, and when His promises are infal- 
ance meeting. It was stated by a Friend, | lible—not, like those of an earthly monarch, 
that when George Fox visited this Island | yea, with a risk of turning out nay, but prom- 
(R. I.) two centuries ago lacking three years, | ises which are surely yea and amen forever,— 


he addressed a letter to the government of | 


we ought to have faith to believe that our 


the Province, desiring legal measures to be | Saviour will be there, and should go up with 


exercised to stop drunkenness and the traffic| alacrity in that expectation. 


f “them that sell liquors.” 
the readers of the Review to know that the! 
letter is now in preservation. The public} 
meeting was largely attended, was addressed 
by Dr. Nic holson and othe rs, and was deemed 
to be a season of favor and of profit. 

“ During the consideration of the state of 
the Yearly Meeting,” [writes an esteemed cor- 
respondent, | “ the usual deficiencies appeared, 
and were treated with more than the usual 
freshness of counsel. With regard to the at- 
tendance of meetings, and attending to them, 
Friends were reminded, “ Ye are not of the 
world, even as I am not of the world.” But 
yet we allow ourselves to be so encumbered 
with the world’s cares and affairs that we do 
not enjoy the opportunities open to us. Our 
Lord expressed a desire that all his followers 
should behold his glory, that where He was 
they might be also. The example of Abra- 
ham conveyed instruction; for when he was 


going to the sacrifice of his son, he said to his 


“Tarry ye here, while I go yonder 
to worship.” With right purpose of heart to 
worship, there would be a preparation of 
heart for the meeting with the Lord,—an en- 
gagement of spirit before Him while going to 
the meeting, full dedication of a wide-awake 
hour of watching with Him unitedly with the 
brethren, and a continued exercise of devotion 
while returning and afterwards ; thus making 
at least three solemn convocations that day, 
wherein we should feel that we are not of the 
world, even as our Master is not, but that we 
are citizens of a better country. None of us 
can be heirs of two kingdoms, serving both 
God anc mammon. Never was there a day 
so much given to the service of mammon as 
the present. But if we are not of the world, 
the celestial kingdom will in our meetings, 
thus held and protracted, break in upon our 
vision, and we shall know our treasure to be 
in heaven. If we possessed somewhat of the 
zeal of our forefathers, drowsy listlessness or 
absence would not occur, but we should ever 
present our bodies a living sacrifice, holy, ac- 
ceptable to God, which is our reasonable ser- 
vice to Oue from whom all our blessings come. 
A great cause of our deficiency in meetings | 
for worship is our lack of faith. If the Quee n 
of Eugland should promise to be at a certain 
meeting of Friends, no doubt all the members | 
of that meeting would so depend upon her 
word as to assemble there and see her. But 
now, when the King of kings has promised to! 


servants, 


Thus a good 


It will interest | example would be set to our children, who are 


quick to discern whether we love more the 
things of the world than the things of God. 
“One Friend remarked on the responsi- 
bility resting upon those who were unfaithful 
in the attendance of meetings. They do not 
realize their great loss. But there was a re- 
sponsibility likewise resting upon those, who, 
attending the meetings, do not make them at- 
tractive, so that all would desire to come and 
no young man hesitate to invite a stranger 
to meeting with him. ‘ Where the carcase is 
there will the eagles be gathered together.’ 
Where the meetings are rich and full of the 
fruits of the Spirit, they become such a feast 
that Friends will not wish to stay away from 
them. Another had felt a delicacy about in- 


| viting an acquaintance to a meeting where he 


might possibly see one at the h cad of the 
meeting asleep. Another advised none to 
make a stumbling-block of others’ failings by 
looking to man at all during the seasons of 
worship, but all to bear one another’s bur- 
dens, seeking to fulfil the law of Christ alone 
in individual faithfulness. Where each one 
employs his time aright, holding the meet- 
ing, so far as he is individually concerned, 
the power of the Lord, the meeting will as- 
suredly be interesting and attractive. There 
will be that blessed covering over it that all 
will feel “ it is good for us to be here,” that 
it is an attractive place though occupied, and 
because occupied by the silence of all flesh. 
One young Friend was not afraid to invite 
any one to his meeting to worship our com- 
mon Father. He has promised that He will 
be there, and the hungry soul waiting upon 
Him will be fed. Let each be faithful to his 
allotted place in meetings, and such will sureiy 
be good meetings and interesting—none more 
The voice of prayer was then raised for 
divine blessing upon our meetings for worship.” 
The duties of the several classes towards 
each other were set forth with clearness and 
tenderness, and the cultivation of sympathy 
and fellowship between the young and the 
old was earnestly ene ouraged. It was shown 


SQ. 


'that there is ample room in our religious So- 


ciety for every one of its members" to work 
efficie nily and acce ptably. All were ex- 
horted to follow, even in the affairs of daily 
life, the gentle intimations of our Saviour, 
which are to be profitably felt as a safe guid- 
ance, as we humbly approach Him in prayer 
for His direction. 
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A large joint-meeting was hel 1 on the call 
ject of Bible and tract distribution. A por- 
tion of Scripture was read by the Clerk. 
Daniel Hill of Ohio knelt in solemn suppli- 

cation. Funds were raised to carry on the 
work. Interesting remarks were offered by 
many Friends ; after which Daniel Hill was | 
very acceptably engaged in setting forth the 
claims upon F riends of the great cause of 
Peace. A correspondent says: “ Much in- 
terest was evinced, and most, if not all, 
seemed to feel that it was a blessed meeting.” 

On Fourth-day an acceptable visit was 
made to men’s meeting by Caroline E. Talbot 
of Ohio. Her service was earnest, in testi- 
mony and prayer, solemnizing the meeting | 
deeply. 

One of our correspondents writes : 
minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings were 
read, carrying a pee rulig urly lively interest this 
year on account of the Western Indians, and 
the combined action of Friends of all the 
Yearly Meetings with reference to them. It 
appeared that an executive committee com-| 
posed of two from each of the Yearly Meet- 
ings would have general oversight of all our | 
relations to the Indians, nominating suitable 
Friends for Indian agents, seeing that unsuit- | 
able agents were superseded by others, &e. 


“The 


A letter had been received that morning by 
the clerk from Enoch Hoag, General Super- 


intendent of the reservation assigned to| 
Friends, describing matters as going on favor- 
ably, and cautioning Friends against giving 
credence to newspaper reports about Indian 
disturbances, since at the time when the At-| 
lantic and the Pacific had been joined by a 
great thoroughfare through the Indian re- 
gions, at the very time when our country was 
settling down into a more confirmed and 
peaceful stability, when the Most High seems 
to be opening marvellous providences in 
store for a great people, at the very time 
when he has ‘turned the hearts even of the 
men of war to commiserate, in the spirit of 
peace, the wrongs and low estate of our 
aboriginal brethren, then, in the fulness of 
time, an unexpected and remarkable call has | 
come up to our religious Society to fulfil the | 
promise of their ancient ree ‘ord of peace and 
good-will to the redman, to show their faith 
in the gospel of the Prince of Peace by their 
works, and in the love thereof to bridge over | 
the chasm of the hostility and hate of races 
now interposed between the civilized Pacific 
coast and the civilized east, that the day may | 
be forwarded when all races, tongues, and | 
people of our common country may be bound | 
harmoniously in one, under the one cov ering | 
of a common interest, a common Father and | 
salvation. “ That in the dispensation of the | 
fulness of times he might gather in one all | 
things in Christ.” F riends were exhorted not | 


REVI EW. 


to shrink from the recognition of the fact 
| that it is by obedient means, by his believing 
‘commissioned body in the earth, that the 
cause of Christ is carried on among men, - 
that none should fear to query—* Lord, 

it 1?’—“ What wouldst thou have me to do?” 

The proposed alteration in the time of com- 
mencing the Yearly Meeting having been 
considered and matured by the Representa- 
tives, it was decided that it shall hereafter 
open on the Seventh-doy after the second Sixth- 
day in the Sixth month : ‘the Ye arly Meeting 
of Ministers and Elders to be held the day 
previous (Sixth day.) 

The Epistles addressed to corresponding 
Yearly Meetings were thought to be fraught 
with unusual freshness and life. 

Louis Bedell, who thus far had been a 
silent participant in the interests of the con- 
vocation, expressed his satisfaction with the 
manifest harmony, unity and life which has 
characterized the proceedings. He was weight- 
ily engaged to persuade all that there is no 
religious society in which so much liberty is 
allowed as in ours—true liberty—of prophe- 
sying, of teaching, of worshipping—extended 
to all—women as well as men—liberty of 
world-wide travelling in the ministry—liberty 
from the slavery of fashions—liberty of si- 
lence for ministers—liberty for exercising 
every divine commission or call. “It was 
cheering,” says our correspondent, “to see 
how heartily some of our young people re- 
sponded to ‘this exercise.” “Near the close 


of the meeting, a dear aged Friend gave vent 


to an exercise concerning our testimonies con- 
cerning marriage and plainness. Thereupon 
a lively interest upon the latter subject per- 
vaded the meeting. All approved and com- 


'mended plainness, whilst a due prominence 


was given to the weightier matters of the law 
and to the vital teac +hing of our Lord that we 
must be born again—that we must make clean 
the inside that the outside may be clean also. 
Like the Pharisees, enlarging phylacteries 


| and borders and cold ritualism may be intro- 


duced, and undue dependence upon an out- 
ward form as a hedge, which will not keep 
out the wicked one. An observance of sim- 
plicity and even conformity of dress may be 
found in connection with a denial of the Lord 
that bought us, and putting him to an open 
shame. The hedging effect of Friends’ simple 
style of dress was warmly commended, and 


| still more so the hedging influence of the love 


of Christ in the heart. Throughout all this 
there was a sincere feeling against subservi- 
| ency to the fashions of ~ day, and all gay- 
| ety ‘and ostentation, and in favor of modest 
| plainness and simplicity of ‘otalan. 

“ Daniel Hill had been much interested in 
the various remarks, as evincing the diversity 
of operations assigned by the same spirit, each 
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laborer he aving his distinctl ‘tive testimony and 
part to fulfil in the service of ‘a full, round 
Gospel.’ In the field given us to cultivate, 
there must needs be the hedgers and the fencers; 
there must also be those who drive deep the 
gospel plow; those who stir over and prepare 
the soil; those who sow the seed of truth; 
those who foster the tender plants; and, from 
above all, there descends the rain of heaven, 
making the united work fruitful. He who 
holds the plow has no controversy with him 
who builds up the fence; nor can the hedger 
find fault with him who sows the seed; for all 
are co-workers in one common service in the 
vineyard of the same Lord. Unto the com- 
mon Master let each laborer look, and not to 
the work of him who is assigned another de- 
partment of the vineyard. 

“ Dr. Nicholson was comforted in the belief 
that if in any part of our generally harmoni- 
ous proceedings and expression of views a 
ripple had seemed to occur, it was neverthe- 
leas a ripple on pure waters, the gi spel stream 
flowing deeply within our borders, 

“After the concluding minute was read, 
expressing gratitude for the blessed covering 
of love and harmony which had been extend- 
ed over the various sittings of this annual 
gathering, a few minutes of solemn silence 
were occ upied, moments felt to be filled with 
living prayer 

A number ‘of meetings for public worship 
were held during the week, at Newport and 
Portsmouth, and in different meeting-houses, 
the hearts of the people being open, and the 
Word of the Lord having free course. The 
servants planted and watered, looking in faith 
to Him whose is the work, and trusting that | 
He will give the increase. 


+ 1088 + _ 


valued Frieads from whose kind letters the 
account has been compiled of the Y. Meeting 
at Newport. One upon whom we relied for a 
graphic report writes, briefly enough : 

** We have had a good large Yearly Meeting, with 
enough life to differ, and enough love to agree: 
which is my ideal of an honest, sincere Christian 
body.’”’ 


PEASLEY.—On the 11th of Sixth 
Mary Emma, daughter of Micajah and Seba G. 
Peasley, of Huniker, N. H., in the 21st year of her 
age ; a member of Weare Monthly Meeting. Through 
the merciful heip of our Heavenly Father, this dear 
young Friend was enabled to impart mach sweet 
counsel, and has left abundant evidence of a prepa- 
ration for enduring joys. 


month, 1369, 


MODEL-FARM IN NORTH CAROLINA. 
to the 
results of recent labors of Friends in North 
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The following testimony valuable 


Carolina, comes from an independent obser- | 


ver, “N. C. M.,” the intelligent and well- 


| will be worth at least 
| the clover, he has used from 100 to 150 pounds 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTs are due to the several | 


| guano, 
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beewe correspondent of the New York Tri- 
bune, who is now travelling in that State. 


“ We have all heard how the North Caro- 
lina Friends were treated by the Confederates 
during the war. When peace came, they 
had been so despoiled, and had become so 
poor, along with the land, that they proposed 
to move to some North-Western States. To 
prevent this, their Baltimore Friends, after 
due consultation, employed one of their num- 
ber, Mr. W. A. Sampson, a native of Maine, 
to go down to Randolph County and establish 

model farm at Bush Hill. Hearing of 
this enterprise, I stopped at High Point, and 
a short journey of less than three miles 
brought me to the farm. At a glance I saw 
a new order of things. A field of barley on 
one hand, and a large field of clover on the 
other, and fine wheat beyond, is presented. 
In the midst is a large two-story white house, 


just completed, and also a barn, with all the 


latest improvements. I met Mr. Sampson, 


|was cordially received, and shown over the 


farm, which includes 200 acres as badly run 
down as any in the State. Operations were 
commenced only a little over a year ago. 
There are 60 acres of clover, perhaps 25 of 
wheat, and, besides, corn, cotton, potatoes, 
peanuts, and, in fact, everything that will 
grow in this climate. Funds for carrying on 
these improve ments are forwarded by “the 
Association, and whatever is of a permanent 
nature is charged to it; but that which is ap- 
plied to the crops is charged to Mr. Sampson, 
and he has what he can make. After an ex- 
amination, I decided positively that he will 
make money, and, at the same time, the farm 
$25 an acre. To start 


of guano an acre, but hereafter stable manure, 
to be made on the place, only is to be applied. 
During these improvements, he has been en- 
gaged in a work of no less importance; this 
the instructing of the farmers, who are 
mostly Friends, in the better way. He at- 
tends meetings 10 or 20 miles distant, he has 


Is 


‘established a great many farmers’ clubs, and 


he has furnished clover seed by the tun, also 
reapers, and manures at cost, and al- 
ready the surrounding country has put on an 
aspect of thrift and beauty. The advantage 
which this model farm has been to the peo- 
ple is immense, and it will undoubtedly be 
extended throughout the State. I have on 
several occasions urged, in The Tribune, that 
the Agricultural Department of our Govern- 
ment ought to establish model farms in every 
county through the Southern States, and [ 
am glad to present this demonstration of 
their importance. I must not forget to add 
that, in connection with this model farm, a 
school system has been estabiished, with 
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teachers from the North. I was present at! Ist. Name and date of birth. 2d. When 
an assemblage of the young people, and I| received. 38d. Parentage. 4th. Cause that 
must confess that their progress has been so|made them subjects for the Institute. 5th. 
marked that I ceased to forget that I was in|Short history of the moral and _ religious 
benighted North Carolina; indeed, their ap- | character of the parents. 6th. Character of 
pearance, dress, and language were similar|the child when received. 7th. Time taken 


to what would be presented in Central New | for—to be followed up with a brief history of 
York or in Northern Ohio. Whether this|their lives—annually, which shall embrace 
successful farming is in part due to a soil|their progress in literary and religious edu- 
naturally superior to that in the northern | cation, and close with the record of the time 
part of the State, I cannot say, but I could | they leave the Institute and where they lo- 


distinguish no difference. 
caadies 
WHITE'S INDIANA INSTITUTE. 

The following is taken from the principal 
Wabash paper. Under proper management 
(which we do not doubt,) and with additional 
capital, there is fair promise of great future 
usefulness. 

Wurre’s INstiruTeE, situated 34 miles south- 


east of Wabash—embraces 760 acres of the! 


very choicest land in Wabash County. It 
has a large substantial brick building for the 
* Home proper,” a commodious brick tenant- 
house, a large brick school-house and a good 
frame barn. Has four hundred acres of 
cleared land, under a good state of cultivation, 
and the Trustees at their last meeting gave a 
contract for the clearing of an additional 
forty acres to be in readiness for a crop next 
Spring. The whole premises at the present 
time is worth $50,000 in cash. Below we give 
you a few items as they came before the 
Trustees at their last meeting, viz. : 

“White’s Institute, 83d month 23d, 1869. 
Board of Trustees convened at 8 o’clock A. 
M., and proceeded to business by calling 
Luke Thomas to the chair, to serve as Presi- 
dent pro tem. Atthe request of the Presi- 
dent, a short season was now spent in prayer 
for the wisdom and direction of our Heaven- 
ly Father, in the transaction of the different 
subjects that were to come before the Board. 

Members present, Luke Thomas, of Wen- 
garden, Wayne County, Indiana; John M. 
Macy and Samuel Binford, of Lewisville, 


Henry County, Indiana; Murray Shipley, of | 


Cincinnati; and John D. Miles, of Wabash 
Indiana. The Board then proceeded to elect, 


by ballot, officers for the ensuing year. Where- | 
upon the following were elected: Luke Tho-| 
mas, President; John M. Macy, Secretary ; | 


John D. Miles, Treasurer. The committee 


on Indentures report that they have received | 


since the last meeting of the Board, seven (7) 
additional children, making in all at this 
time twenty (20). 

John D. Miles was appointed a Recorder, 
to open up a Childrens’ Record, which shall 
embrace the following information of each 


child. 


cate. 

The school in connection with the Institute 
|has been a decided success during the past 
|year, and the rapid progress made by the 
children in their studies, reflects great credit 
/on both teachers and scholars. The Trustees 
| had the pleasure of being present on the last 
}day of the school (24th ult.) and were highly 
| entertained with the exercises. The children 
indicated by their ready recitations and 
|prompt and correct answers, that there had 
been much labor expended by their teacher 
in a proper training of their minds, 

The report made by the Superintendent 
‘and matron (J. and D. Wilson, 
| financial and general standing 
| tute, was very satisfactory and encouraging, 
showing a net gain of $1,490 over all ex- 
penses for the past year, which clearly indi- 
}eates the ability of the Superintendent as a 
| practical farmer. 
| The matron’s report of the general deport- 
ment of the children, was one of marked in- 
| terest, clearly indicating an advancing scale 
'of morality and Christian culture—children 
who once knew the Saviour only as a re- 
prover for sin, now know Him to be their own 
| dear loving Saviour, because they love Him. 

A TRUSTEE. 


) showing the 
of the Insti- 
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THE VALLEY 


Cc. L. BRACE, 

From the hotel there are excursions enough 
| to occupy one for weeks, among the beautiiul 
iscenes of the Valley. Each morning the 
guide saddles the horses—which had been 
turned loose in the mountain pasture—and 
fastens them in front of the house; and after 
lunch has been packed we set off in different 
| directions to see the famous points and objects. 
One of the most enjoyable features of the ex- 
cursion is simply cantering up and down the 
valley, getting the new aspects which open 
freshly every half mile, and are different each 
hour of the day. The wonderful thing about 
|the canyon, which will hereafter draw many 
an invalid here from distant lands, is its di- 
|vine atmusphere. To me, just recovering 
from a tedious fever, it seemed the very elixir 
of life—cool, clear, stimulating, and filled with 
light and glory from the sun of the South, 
which here never seems in Summer to have 
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acloud. The nights are cool, but mid-day | 
would be too warm were it not for the delic- 
ious sea breeze which, every day at 11, blows 
in from the Golden Gate, 150 miles away. | 
The gorge lies fortunately east and west, just 
about opposite to San Francisco, and about 
midway between the two flanks of the Sierras 
—here some 70 miles in width. Were ita 
north and south valley, at its altitude (4,000 


feet) it would be almost intolerable. Now| 
nothing can surpass its mild, invigorating | 


climate, and harmonious and resplendent at- 
mosphere. Life seems to have a new spring 
and hope under it,—the charm of the Won- 
derful Valley and its cheerfulness and joy. 
Even the awe-inspiring grandeur and majesty 
of its features do not overwhelm the sense of 
its exquisite beauty, its wonderful delicacy, 
and color, and life and joy. 

As I recall those rides in the fresh morn- 
ing or the dreamy noon, that scene of un- 
equalled grandeur and beauty is forever 
stamped on my memory, to remain when all 
other scenes of earth have passed from re- 
membrance—the pearly gray and purple pre 
cipices, awful in mass, far above one, with 
deep shadows on their rugged surfaces, dark 


lines of gigantic archways or fantastic images | 


drawn clearly upon them, the bright white 


water dashing over the distant gray tops seen 


against the dark blue of the unfathomable | 


sky, the heavy shadows over the valley from 
the mighty peaks, the winding stream, and 
peaceful greensward with gay, wild flowers 
below, the snowy summits of the Sierras far 
away, the atmosphere of glory illuminating 
all, and the eternal voice of many waters 


whenever you walk or rest! This is the| 


Yosemite in memory, 

[ have been thinking much of scenes in 
Norway, Tyrol, and Switzerland, with which 
to compare this. Switzerland, as a whole, is 
much superior in combinations and variety of 
features to the Sierra region. But there is no 
One scene in Switzerland, or the other parts 
of mountainous Europe, which can at all equal 
this Californian valley. The nearest ap- 
proach to it is the Lauterbruenen Valley. It 
was my good fortune to see that most grand 
and beautiful Swiss picture, in traveling on 
foot, by an unfrequented path from the 
Rhone, over the Gemmi Pass, by Kandersteg, 
and then straight over the mountains, com- 
ing out on the high ridges above Muerren ; a 
somewhat analogous position to that from 
which you first strike the Yosemite. The 
Swiss scene has the advantage in the superb 
glaciers which flow into the upper end of the 
Valley, but is inferior in grandeur, and even 
in life, to the Californian—the latter having 
immensely grander precipices, and, instead of 
one waterfall—the Staubbach—a dozen on a 
much greater scale. 
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Youth's Department. 





RAGGED TOM, THE SURETY. 

One Sabbath afternoon a big boy stood at 
the door of a Sabbath-school. He was so bad 
that he had been turned out of the school the 
Sabbath before. His father and mother had 
brought him, and begged that he might be 
received again. The superintendent said, 
“We should be glad to do him good, but we 
are afraid he will ruin all the other children. 
It is very bad for a school, when a big boy 
sets a wicked example.” : 
| “ We know he is a bad boy at school, sir,” 
said the parents, “ but he is ten times worse at 
home ; he will be lost if you do not take him 
back.” 
| “ We could take him back if we could se- 
leure his good behaviour. I will see,” said 
the superintendent. 

So he stepped back into the school, and 
rang the bell for silence. All listened while 
|he said, “ That boy wants to come into the 
\school again ; but we cannot take him back 
| without making sure of his good behaviour. 
Will any one be surety for him? 

A pause followed ; the elder boys shook 
\their heads. They said they knew him so 
iwell. The others did not care for him. 

But one little boy pitied the big bad boy, 
|and was very sorry that no one would be 


surety. The little boy went by the name of 


“Ragged Tom.” It was not his fault that 
ve was ragged, for his mother was very poor. 
The superintendent soon heard his little voice, 
saying, “ If you please, sir, I will, sir.” 

“ You, Tom! a little boy like you! Do 
| you know what it means to be a surety, Tom ?” 
| “ Yes, sir, if you please: it means that when 
he is abad boy again, I’m to be punished for 
him.” 

“And are you willing to be punished for 
that big boy ? 

“ Yes, sir, if he’s bad again.” 

“Then come in,” said the superintendent, 
looking to the door; and the big boy, with 
| downcast face, walked across the room. He 
was thinking as he walked, “I know (ma 
bad boy, but I'm not so bad as tha’. Vil 
never lei that little fellow be punished for me 
—never!” I think God had put that thought 
into the big boy’s mind. He was graciously 
helping Tom’s work as the surety. 

As the children were leaving the school, the 
superintendent saw this big boy and little 
Tom walking and talking together. He said 
to hinself, “1 am aftaid that boy will do Tom 
harm. I must go and look after them.” 

| When he reached the cottage where Tom 
lived, he said to the mother, “ Where is your 
son, Tom ?” 

1 “Qh! he has just gone up stairs with a 
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great boy that he brought with him. I don’t 
know what they are doing.” 

“May I go up?” 

“Oh, yes, sir.” 

The superintendent went slowly and gently | 
up the stairs, and as he reached the top he 
could see through the door that Tom and the 
big boy were kneeling together. He soon 
heard Tom’s voice saying, “O Lord, make 
this boy that has been the worst boy in school, 
O Lord make him the best boy.” 

The superintendent knelt down by Tom’s 
side, and they all prayed together 

God heard them. 1 
one of the best boys in the school. God 
raised up friends for “ Ragged Tom,” who 
put him to school, and, after that, sent him 
to a Missionary College. He is now a Mis- 
sionary, and is preaching to the Africans 
about Jesus, who became the surety for sin- 
ners.— Church Union, 

hcnaitinaee 
THE TWO BIBLES. 

Some good men who were distributing 
Bibles called on a woman and inquired if she 
owned a Bible. 

“Do you think I am such a heathen ?” she 
angrily asked. 

She then bid her little girl to run and fetch 
the Bible from the drawer that she might 
show it to the men. 


The Bible was brought, nicely covered up. 
On opening it the woman exc ‘laimed, “Well, 
how glad I am you called and asked me about 


a Bible! Here are my glases that I have 
been looking for these three years, and did 
not know where to find them.” 

Was not this woman more of a heathen 
than many who have never seen a Bible? 

A missionary went to see a little Indian 
boy who was dying of consumption. He 
found him in an old hut, with a few leaves 


for his bed, and a dirty blanket for a cover- | 


ing. 

« What can I do for you, my poor boy, to 
relieve your wants ?” he as sked. 

“ Nothing, sir,” said the boy; “I want but 
little; Iam very happy. Jesus Christ, the 
Lord of glory, 
only in him.” 

“Do you find comfort in your Bible?” 

” That, sir, is my dear friend,” said the 
dying boy, raising himself on his elbow, and 
pressing the book to his heart. “ Last year 
I went to visit my sister, 200 miles up the 
lake. 
bered I had left my Bible. 
round, and myself and my canoe were nine 
days tossing on the lake be fore I reached the 
house. But I got my friend at last; and I 
never mean to part with it till I am dead, 
and the n, 
it may do good to others.” 
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The big bad boy became | 


died for my sins, and I trust 
e | 


When I was half way back, I remem- | 
I turned directly | 


sir, | want you to give it away so | 
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My child, which have you, a dusty ora 
well worn Bible? Once a good man offered a 
| little boy the choice between a present of 
| twenty- five dollars, or a handsome Bible. 
Saidythe little fellow, “ My mother used to tell 
me the law of the Lord was better than thou- 
sands of gold and silver. If you please, I 
will ha\* the Bible.” May you all make so 
wise a choice !—Bible Soc. Record. 


THE OLD BURYING GROUND. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Our vales are swept with fern and rose, 
Our billg are magle- crowned ; 

But not from them our fathers chose 

The village buryiftf* ground. 


The dreariest spot in al ond 
To death they set apar. , 
With scanty grece from Nature's hand, 


And none from that of Art 


A winding wall of mossy stone, 
Frost flung in bigken lines, ,, 

A lonesome acte thiply grown 
With grass and wandering vines, 





Without the wall a birch-tree show: 7 
Its drooped and tassel’d head ; 

Within, the stag- horned sumac grows 
Fern leafed with spikes of red. 


There, sheep that graze the neighboiing plain 
Like white ghosts come and go: 

The farm-horse drags his fetlock chain, 
The cow-bell tinkles slow. 


Low moans the river from its bed, 
The distant pines reply ; 

Like mourvers shrinking from the dead, 
They stand apart and sigh. 


Unshaded smites the summer sun, 
Unchecked the wiater blast 

The school girl learns the place to shun, 
With glances backward cast. 


For thus our fathers testified— 
That he might read who ran— 

The emptiness of human pride, 
The nothingness of man. 


They dared not plant the grave with flowers, 
Nor dress the funeral sod, 

Where, with a love as deep as ours, 
They left their dead with God. 


The bare and thorny path they kept, 
From beauty turned aside ; 

Nor missed they over those who slept 
The grace to life denied. 


Yet still the wilding flowers would blow, 
The golden leaves would fall, 

The seasons come, the seasons go, 
And God be good to all. 


Above the grave the blackberry hung 
In bloom and green its leaf, 

The hare-bells sung as if they rung 
The chimes of peace beneath. 


The beauty nature loves t+ share, 
The gifts she hath for all, 

The common light, the common air, 
O'er-crept the graveyard’s wall. 

It knew the glow of eventide, 
The suprise and the noon, 

And glorified and sanctified 

i It slept beneath the moon. 








